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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the complex environment of 
federal, state, and independent agencies within which school 
districts operate^ and suggests how these agencies^ with their 
demands and resources^ can contribute to school improvement when 
local decisibii-makers use them for this purpose. Features of these 
external gbverhahce and support systems are reflected in the school 
systems; one example cited is the parallel dif f erentiaticm of spheres 
of authority in the regulatory and support agencies and of program 
domains within districts and schools (e^g. , compensatory, vocational, 
and special education). Despite the complex and pervasive influence 
of these external forces^ local decision-makers can work productively 
with outside agencies, requirements, and resources in the following 
ways: (1) develop strategies for what they wish to accomplish and how 
external systems can help; (2) match outside resources to the nature 
of the p]>ahned improvement and to the internal resources available; 
(3) ihake^sure that external resources and demands result in advancing 
(or hot impeding) schoo^improvement; and (4) attend to advantages 
and disadvantages of segmenting school improvement efforts. As a 
postscript, state and federal options for reducing the disadvantages 
of program differentiation are discussed. (TE) 
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SUMMARY 



Although most of the hard work of improving schools goes on 
within locjftl school systems, these systems are not isolated from 
their env^ r^^nMi^nts. Instead, many federal, state, and independent 
agencies cct ^ :antly present school districts with demands and 
resources that may affect the course of school imprbveiheht. This 
paper describes the major ehvirbhmehtal demands and resources^ and 
it suggests how they can contribute to school improvement when 
local decisionmakers actively try to use them for this purpose. 

School systems operate in a complex environment^ interacting 
with multiple agencies and institutions that administer both 
requirements and resources. Merely listing the most salient of 
these can give a sense of the complexity and overlap that exist, 
the outside officials with whom school-district staff interact 
include the staffs of many offices within state education agencies, 
the corresponding staffs of several federal program offices, 
people from intermediate agencies between the state arid local 
level, and resburco people in a multitude bf special*-purpbse br 
regibhal brganizatibhs* The overlapping responsibilities bf 
these agencies and brgahizatibhs can include rulemaking and 
mbhitbring (in federal and stette agencies) and disseminatibh and 
technical assistance (from ail sources). 

the requirements that impinge on districts come f^om a 
plethora of state and federal civil-rights laws and categorical 
programs. They include fiscal controls and procedural requirements 
intended to improve local accountability for the targeting arid 
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quality of services. The resources avaiiabie to local school 
systems from diverse support systems include funds ^ products^ 
information, and technical assistance. 

Features of these external governance and support systems 
are mirrored within school systems. Both school systems and 
their ehvirbhihehts tend to be organized into differentiated 
program domains^ Special education, vocational education, and 
compensatory edtacation often represent separate spheres of au~ 
thority within districts and separate spheres of governance and 
support outside districts. It would be impossible to say to what 
extent the organizaton of federal and state agencies around 
differentiated programs has caused the differentiation of the 
local system. Professional specialization within the field of 
education has Undoubtedly contributed to this phehbmehbh at all 
levels. Stilly the presence of specialiized external systems, 
each imposing reguiremehts and offering resources^ does foster 
program differentiation and Autonomy in districts ana schools. 

Although the environment of school systems is c^plex, and 
aithotigh districts and schools are sometimes powerfully buffeted 
by external forces, this paper argues that local decisionmakers 
often can make governance and support systems work for them in 
their efforts to improve schools. There are limits on the extent 
to which rational planning is feasible in school systems (as in 
all organizations) » but many features of governance and support 
systems are stable arid predictable over time, permitting local 
educators to plan around them. Hbrebver^ research on edueatibhal 
improvement and on the implemehtatibh of categorical programs has 
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begun to identify ways in which school systems can work prbducttveiy 
with outside agencies, requirements , and resbureesi Distilling 
practical suggestions from this literature is the major purpose 
Df this paper. 

The most basic suggestion is that local decisionmakers should 
develop strategies cencerhihg what they want to accomplish and how 
external systems can help them. The evidence suggests that school 
improvement will fare best when it involves the deliberate orches- 
tration of internal and external resources towards a relativesly 
clear goal. Outside demands and resources sometimes cause districts 
to respond haphazardly or opportunistically ? but a more considered 
response is often possible and generally desirable. 

A related suggestion is that outside resources should be 
matched to the nature of the planned improvements This means r 
for example, that local decisionmakers can take advantage of 
support systems that are specialized by program areas when their 
goal is to improve particular programs. Similarly, some types of 
ihformatibh br assistance systems are especially useful when an 
iroprbvemeht effbrt is first being designed, while others come 
into play at later stages of implementation. 

Local decisionmakers must recognize that when they tap external 
resources they also have to invest internal resburces-^especially 
staff time — in school improvement. Research shbws that outside 
assistance with school imprbvemeht dbes nbt come to schbbl districts 
free of charge, even when there is hb special outlay of local 
dollars^ largely because of time that teachers and administrators 
devote tb the imprbvemeht prbcessi ftithbugh this is not generally 
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recognized as ah investment that involves tradeoffs r it should 
be. In a similar vein, research points to the cbhtributibhs that 
district staff (curriculum cobrdinatorsr special-prbgretfn directbrs, 
and the like) make to the improvement process. These internal 
resource people are instrumental in planning, implement ihg, and 
maintaining improvements, although their contributions have often 
been overlooked in the past. 

Ahbther suggestion, however, is that district administrators 
make sure that external resources and demands, as filtered through 
the district levels result in advancing (br hbt impeding) improve- 
ment at the school levels District staff sometimes limit the 
flow of outside resburces tb schbbls^ Sbmetiihes^ too, they allow 
external legal and fiscal requirements tb sblidify distriet-levesl 
"empires" that may reduce schools* autonomy i it is hot clear that 
schools have actually lost decislohmakihg authbrity over time, br 
that having such authority necessarily contributes to a school's 
improvement, but district administrators should recognize the pos- 
sibility that some district staff may create barriers to imprbvemehti 

Fihally^ local decisidhiriakers should attend to the advantages 
and disadvahtages bf segmehtihg school improvement, like other pro- 
grams, ihtb special prbjects. Such project differentiation has some 
benefits, hbtably the resultihg excitement and pride that motivate 
staff members to put extra effort ihtb imprbveiheht. However, in 
view of the growing sense that schbbl imprbveiheht shbuld be compre- 
hensive, differentiation may be somewhat cbuhterprbductive* Weighing 
the costs and benefits in each case therefore seems impbrtaht. 
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As a postscript r this paper addresses some state and federal 
options for reducing the disadvantages of program differentiation. 
Increasing the communication among the staffs of different programs 
is the simplest option to implement, although whether this would 
actually help schools or districts coordinate their jprdgrams is 
not clear. Program consolidatibh offers the possibility of sim- 
plifying the structure of external demands^ but past experience 
suggests that cbhsblidatibh is often short-lived and often brings 
reductibhs in resources. A less dramatic but probably sensible 
policy would be to allow intergovernmental negotiation and flexi- 
biiityr encouraging school districts to take the initiative to 
solve any local problems of program coordination. 
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USING GOVERNftNGE AND SUPPORT SYSTEMS TO 
ADVANGE SGHdOt iMPRbVEMENTl/ 

Schools and districts carry out their school- improvement 
efforts in an environment crowded with governing bodies^ special 
programs, mandates r and resource systems. This paper analyzes 
ways in which school improveiitent may be affected by resources and 
demands originating outside local districts^ and it outlines 
strategies that districts can use in managing these resources and 
demands* Outside systems of governance and support are important 
in school imprbvemeht because they can potentialiy enhance or 
detract from local capacity for educational ef fectivenisss and 
efficient resource use. For example, a school might become more 
or less effective because of new state reguirements for teacher 
qualifications; a district might become more or less efficient 
because of constraints on the use of categorical^prdgram funds. 

A contention underlying this paper is that effects such as 
these do not just happen to schools or districts but instead are 
mediated through the local response to outside opportunities and 
constraints. Local decisibhmaRers actually have considerable 
discretion in their use of outside resources and even in their 
response to outside demands^ This paper outlines some important 
dimensions of the resources^ the demands, and local strategies 
for handling them. 



i/Preparatton of this paper was supported by the National 

Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Education, under 
Contract No. 4bb-79>dd35. However, the opinidhi herein are 
those of the author, and no endorsement by the Institute or the 
Department should be inferred. 
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The first part of the paper describes the govef nance and 
support systems that typically sUrrbuhd school districts, **6bverh- 
ahce"* is defined here as the laws^ regulations, and administrative 
techniques through which federal and state agencies define — and 
seefc to enf 6rce~liinits on local discretion in allocating resources 
and delivering services. Governance systems define the permissible 
uses of funds and monitor local compliance with the rules, "Support" 
systems provide resources that include funds, products, technical 
assistance, or information. 

Next, I discuss ways in which school systems and external 
systems mirror each other's characteristics ^ especially with 
respect to program specialization^ This second section also ad- 
dresses the issue of the local implementation of requirements and 
suggestions that originate outside the district. 

In the third section of the papery I discus.* local strat- 
egies for using the resources that outside systems provide and 
coping with the constraints that they present. These strategies 
are derived from research on school improvement and local program 
management. In the area of school improvement, research has 
identified the contributions that outside resburces^-notably infor- 
mation and technical assistahce-^-ihalce to local change efforts^ 
Research has also identified local activities that eiEfectively 
leverage these resources^ In studies of the local effects of 
governance structures and program requirements^ research findings 
have pointed to ways in which local managers can handle the cons- 
traints of these structures and requirements. My intention in 
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this paper is to extract practical^ concrete suggestions froiti 
these bodies of research. 

bescri^t^ion^jj^Gove rnance and Support System s 
A wide array of externally determined constraints and oppor-* 
tunities surrounds every school district. The array varies from 
district to district because of differences in state laws and in 
state or regional support structures^ but typical cdinpohehts and 
struettaral features can be identified and discussed here. 

Rather than dividing systems into governance on the one hand 
and support on the other r this discussion covers both together* 
One reason is that governance and support functions are carrie<i 
out by the same agencies (e.g., state departments of education)* 
Furthermore, the two types of functions are very often intertwined. 
For example, categorical funds that support local services are 
accbmpahied by governing regulations; technical assistance may deal 
simuitahebusly with achieving legal compliance and developing 
program quality. Indeed, an outside intervention that some people 
in a local school system view as cbhstraihihg their options may be 
viewed by others in the same system as prbvidihg support. Thus, 
the two types of functions are discussed together here^ 

ft crucial feature of any school system's ehvironmeht is its 
very complexity. However, for analytic purposes (and at the risk 
of conveying an incorrect impression of orderliness)^ it is poBsibie 
to disentangle the various agencies, requirements, and resources 
that surround school systems. 
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Agencies and Their Activities 

Local school improvement may be affected by the aetibhs of 
multiple agencies at all levels of governinenti At the federal 
levels the Congress passes laws that impose mandates, furnish 
resources^ or both^ The federal executive branch develops regu- 
lations, selects the recipients of discretionary grants, monitors 
state and local compliance, and audits local expenditures of 
federal funds. The actors in these executive-^branch functions 
are the many program and audit offices within the Department of 
Education, with important behirid-^thescehes participation from the 
Office of Hahagemeht and Budget* 

At the state levels while legislatures enact mandates and 
appropriations that determine much of the governance and support 
ehvirbnineht for local school systems^ state education agencies 
(SEAs) are the agencies with which school districts have the most 
extensive interactions. The SEAs administer the bulk of outside 
support for local schools, and they enforce most of the federal 
and state mandates. The SEAs have especially extensive responsi- 
bilities in rulemaking, monitoring, and technical assistance, all 
of which they carry out for both state arid federal programs. 
The nature of these functions has changed over time* For example^ 
assistance to local districts^ long a cornerstone of the state 
rble^ seams to have evolved in the direction of assistance in 
complying with requirements and away from assistance with educa- 
tional improvement (Moore et ai« , i983)« 

Recent research on SEAs has given us a picture of their typi- 
cal characteristics (Moore et al., 1983; Mcbonneli & NcLaughiin^ 
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1982). Housing multiple programs with different funding sources^ 
and deriving about half of their operating funds from the federal 
government, many SEAs are highly fragmented agencies in which in- 
dividual program offices have their own agendas and operating 
styles. Nevertheless r most SEAs develop some central missions and 
priorities^ and they sbihetimes succeed in managing their disparate 
programs in such a way as to advance these priorities. 

With federal funds for SEA operations decreasing, SEAs may 
lose the capacity to maintain their present level of activities^ 
Much will depend on the willingness of state legislatures to appro- 
priate funds for SEA administrative functions, but recent research 
suggests that legislatures are suspicious of the SEAs, viewing them 
as tbb-large bureaucracies (Hdore et al., 1983). If this view does 
hot change soon, SEAs will lose staff positions and hence become 
weaker agencies. 

Most states contain some sort of intermediate Units between 
the state and local level i The nature and mission of these units 
vary dramatically among states^ however CStephens Associates^ 1979). 
In some states, they primarily deliver services^ providing instruct 
tion in such areas as special and vocational education. In 
others, they are branches of the SEA, with functions that are 
primarily regulatory. Still other states have intermediate units 
that mainly provide dissemination arid technical assistance for 
local districts. Especially when the intermediate units take 
this last fornix different districts within the state have widely 
differing amounts of ihteractibh with them. 
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Nationwide r many networks of organizations provide infonna* 
tion and assistance to school systems. These include the regional 
iabdfatdries funded by the National Institute of Educationr the 
National Diffusion Network^ and several specialized networks con- 
centrating oh such areas as bilingual education or the evaluation 
of cbmpehsatbry-educatibh programs. Districts can almost always 
choose whether or not to use these networks^ although sometimes 
state officials give a district a strong ptash in the direction of 
using them. 

To summarize, districts interact with numerous outside organ- 
izationsr including agencies like SEAs that contain multiple, 
diverse components (e.g., specialized program offices). Each m.^y 
carry but several different activities reguiririg different local 
respbhses. Hbwevetr this overview of agencies and activities 
makes little sense withbut a mbre substantive discussion of the 
requirements communicated and ehf breed and the support provided • 
We turn first to the requirements* 



Some of the laws and regulations most relevant tb school 
improvement are the mandates intended to maintain br upgrade 
educational quality for all students^ Enacted at the state levels 
these mandates cover such matters as school facilities^ teacher 
qualifications, salaries, curricular requirements, and testing for 
students or teachers. Some states have mandated planning processes 
at the district or building level; according to Peterson (Note 1), 
18 states require district-level planning and 9 require school- 
level planning^ 
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Because the traditional federal role in the substance of 
education is extremely limited, the federal government has enacted 
no mandates aimed at general educational improvement • Federal 
mandates deal with civil rights and services for special popula- 
tions, prohibiting discrimihatibh or (as in the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act) requiring appropriates services. Such 
mandates have two major implications for local school- improvement 
efforts. Firsts they imply that all groups, including special 
student populations^ should benefit from efforts to improve serv- 
ices. Second, by requiring districts to pay for special services 
that are sometimes costly, they may limit what can be spent on 
across-the-board improvement • 

States, too, have mandated educational services for special 
populations. They cover some of the same populations that federal 
mandates cover; the handicapped, for whom special services are 
prescribed in all states, are a notable example. In addition, the 
states have singled but other special groups for service. Students 
with low academic achievement are entitled to special services in 
the many states that require remedial services for students who 
fail mandated competency tests. 

A substantial amount of the legal and regulatory structure 
affecting local school systems is associated with federal and 
state categorical programs, and most districts are subject to the 
provisions of a wide range of these programs. Federal programs 
for special populations serve the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
those of limited English proficiency, and several smaller groups 
such as Native Americans and children of migrant workers. 
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Through ittandates or categorical funding, all states provide 
for special services for the handicapped* Twenty*^ three states 
also have special funding prbgfaihs for the disadvantaged, and 30 
states have laws that mandate or perinit prbgraihs for students of 
limited English proficiency {Wihslbw & Peterson^ 1981} • 

Whether the purpose is to serve a special student population 
or to support improvement projects, governments impose requirements 
in an effort to ensure adherence to a categorical program's pur- 
poses. The fiscal controls on categorical dollars (such as 
maintenance of effort and ""supplement-not-supplant" ) reflect the 
belief that districts should provide a stable base of services 
for all students and add specially funded services on top of this 
base. One effect, then, is to induce districts to set up separate 
program components that address the categorical purposes. These 
fiscal controls appear even in Chapter 2 of the Education Cbhsbli- 
datioh and Improvement Act (ECIA)^ which replaced sbihe 28 small 
federal programs in narrowly defined subject areas with a ihbre 
flexible block grant, 

A few categorical-program provisions are intended to influence 
the design of instruction. For ex^ple, statutory lists of author- 
ized activities influence program design by showing what districts 
can do with little fear of challenge from auditors or monitors. 
Discretionary grant programs have funding criteria that may specify 
preferred instructional designs. Even more commonly, regulations 
contain procedural reguirements intended to improve the quality and 
apprbpr lateness bf Ibcal programs. For example, many programs re- 
quire heeds assessment or planning that involves parents or teachers. 
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To complete this discussion of the components of governance 
and support systems, we turn now to the types of support that 
school districts Obtain from their environment. 

The supporting resources avaiiabie to school districts from 
outside sources include fuhds^ products, information, and technical 
assistance. Uatiohwide^ most of the funds Spent on public education 
come from nonlocal sources; the average figures are 47 percent state 
funds, 9 percent federal, and 44 percent local (National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1981). 

Much Outside funding is earmarked in one way or another. 
For example, a state may specify that its funds are to be spent 
only for teacher Salaries. Categorical funds, as discussed abOve, 
are earmarRed fOr particular populations or activitiesi Neverthe- 
less, federal and state governments are often viewed as providers 
of , slack resources, either because the categorical program's pur- 
pose is to support projects for lOcal improvement (as in Chapter 2 
and most of its predecessor programs) or because the controls on 
program spending are too weak to prevent local managers from 
substituting outside dollars for local ones (thus freeing up the 
local resources for the district's own priorities). 

The products that school districts obtain frOm outside sources 
include hOt only the textbooks and equipment offered by the private 
sector but alsO a Variety of products developed and disseminated by 
public agencies. Some of these are conventional^ tangible items 
like textbooks, while others are model projects for replication 
and adaptation* Federal seed-money programs (now defunct^ for the 
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most part J have supported the development of many of these model 
projects r which continue to be disseminated through federal and 
state networks^ 

information is a resource available to school districts 
through countless formal and informal channels* The information 
offered by government agencies and the organizations they sponsor 
may deal with legal requirements or educational substance, and it 
may be offered through more or less specialised channels. 

Finally, as discussed above, outside agencie^i provide tech- 
nical assistance-- a resource of major importance in local school 
imprbvemehti Research indicates that successful school improvement 
is prcwnbted by assistance from both general ists, who steer local 
staff toward useful resources, and specialists, who furnish infor- 
mation and training on specific topics or help in the adbptibh of 
particular products (Louis, Rosenblum, £ Molitbr, 1981). 



turn to the ways in which these systems intersect with local ones- 
structural features of schbbl districts and schools that correspond 
to external structures, and effects of governance and support on 
local educatibhal and administrative practices; 
DifferehtiatibB of Prbgramg 



Mbst bf the requirements and resources reaching districts 
frbm butside^ like the administrative units within outside 
agencies^ are organized around types of programs. In some cases. 



Local Responses tb Extet^hal Systems 



So far, this paper has discussed the systems outside school 



districts that provide governance and suppbrti ftt this point, i 
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this differentiation results in reasonably close coordination of 
the governance and support systems associated with particular 
programs. For example, programs of special education arid vbcatibrial 
education have requiremenf:s spelled out arid erifbrced by the same 
units withiri federal arid state agericies that provide irifbrmatioh 
arid techriical assistarice. In each of these program systems^ there 
are bther agericies that provide specialized infonnation and assis- 
tarice. As a whble^ then^ these systems comprise laws, regulations, 
administrative activities, and supporting resources, organized 
around the pursuit of the progranunatic goals of serving handicapped 
students and providing vocational instruction. 

Other program systems are less tightly orchestrated. For 
example, compensatory education includes the federal arid state 
administration of Chapter 1 of ECIA and also the admiriistratibri 
of state cdmperisatdry programs, which typically serve sbihewhat 
differerit studerits. Orily a few states manage the federal arid 
state cbmperisatcry prbgrams together (McDbririell & Mctaughlih^ 
1982), arid they are still obliged to keep each program identifiable 
at the local level for audit purposes. 

In the area of school improvement^ the coord i nation of 
external requirements^ resources, and activities into overall 
systems is even weaker. Federal prograons for school improvement 
have been small and poorly coordinated with each other (Turnbullr 
1982). With the very recent increase in popular concern about 
the quality of education, states are launching multiple initiatives 
but not necessarily coordinating them with other preexisting 
programs. 
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Locaiiy, schbbi systems are generally organized around 
programs, just as external systems are (Knapp, Stearns, Turnbull, 
David, & Peterson, 1983). Special education and vocational 
education often enjoy considerable autonomy within districts and 
schools. Compensatory education may be one or two autbribmbus 
program domains, depending on how the state program (if there is 
one) is organized. Specialization within the district mirrors 
the specialization found in outside systems^ and it is impossible 
to say which caused which. Indeed, the esxistence of professional 
specialization in such fields as special €5ducati6n is presumably 
responsible for sbme bf the programmatic differentiation at all 
levels. 

Hbwever^ educational practice is not always neatly divided 
iritb programmatic chunfcs-— although the existence of differentiated 
goverhahee and support systems provides a strong incentive for 
dividing it this way. For example, although students in the 
target groups identified in federal and state laws often gb tb 
special, "puliout* classes, the same students also participate in 
other parts of the school's overall instructional prbgram* This 
has important implications for schbbl-imprbvemeht efforts * The 
growing interest in comprehensive, schbblwide iihprbvement is in 
tension with the predominance bf separate^ differentiated programs 
within schools. 

In order tb cbbrdihate the multiple programs within schools^ 
and tb effect improvement that cuts across students' entire ins- 
tructional experience^ local decisionmakers must overcome barriers 
that arise at the federals states and local levels. Coordination 
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across program systems is weak at all levels, partly because the 

governance arid support systems are hard to bring into hannbny even 

within specialized program domains, and partly because coordination 

is chrbriically difficult to achieve within or among agencies. As 

Seidmari (1976) points out, there is little incentive for gbverrimerit 

officials to pay more than lip service to goal of cbbrdiriatibri: 

Coordination is rarely neutral. To the exterit that 
it results in mutual agreeinerit br a decisibri bri some 
policy, course of action, or iriactibri^ inevitably it 
advances some interests at the expense of others or more 
than others, (p. 168) 

Later in this paper, I will return to the issue of program dif- 
ferent iatibri, its advantages arid disadvantages, and what local 
decisibrimakers br bthers might do to overcome the disadvantages. 
Fbrroal Liries of Respbristbilxty 

Aribther structural feature of the local system is that the 
district^ riot the school, is responsible for interactions with 
outside systems. This results in part from the legal status of 
school districts: they, not schools, are empowered to receive 
and spend funds; and they, not schools, are held accburitable fbr 
compliance with laws and regulations. The fact that district 
officials are often gatekeepers for outside resburces (Turribull^ 
1981) and enforcers of outside requiremerits (Kriapp et alw 1983) 
is very important in the cbritext bf schbbl- improvement efforts. 
Refbrms shbuld be ceritered bri the school as the organizatioriai 
uriit, accbrdirig tb a grbwirig body of research, but reforms that 
are driveri by outside requiremerits or that tap outside resburces 
must be charirieled through the district. 
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Recentiy, hbwsvef , some states have taken steps to work 
directly with schools. New York's Resource Allocation Plan 
assigns SEA einplbyeeis as special liaison and assistance represen- 
tatives for high schools whose students have poor basic skills. 
Several New England states have staff members who participate in 
workshops with school staff* California, under the fbrmer chief 
state school officer, required multi-program plans from individual 
schools. Nevertheless, in all states, districts retain their legal 
and fiscal authority and accountability. 
Local Implementation 

The effects of gbverhahce and support systems on local edu- 
cational practice have been described and analyzed in a great 

- - - - « 

rnahy studies of local program implementation. Thanks to this 

research^ policymakers and researchers alike know that they 

should be skeptical about the effects of central policy on local 

practice^ Policy initiatives are known to give rise to local 

adaptation and intergovernmental negotiation (Williams & Elmore^ 

1976; Herman a McLaughlin, 1978); teachers are known to depart 

from statutory edicts in order to make their work ihahageables 

(Weatherley & Lipsky, 1977). Decisions on student placement, 

program design, and the like reflect the wide variation in local 

circumstances arid preferences. 

This line of research is summarized by Schon (1981) in a 

discussion of central initiatives related to curricultm: 

Practitibhers engaged in the actual delive^ 

bf services have discretionary fr^^ through 
which they can transform, distort^ or resist 
central policy^ Administratots are always 
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dependent "downward." Central's efforts to re-* 
assert its dominance through evaluation tied to 
"carrots and sticks" produces games of control 
and escape from control * (pi59) 

Whether a central gbverhiheht *s goal is local adherence to man- 
dates practices (such as procedures for identifying and serving 
handicapped students) or local attention to centralized leadership 
in the pursuit of educational excellence, these researchers warn 
that local practitioners will not respond uniformly or predictably* 

Nevertheless r governance and support systems do affect what 
is done in districts and schools. A study of the local cumulative 
effects of federal programs and policies (Khapp et al. , 1983) found 
several broad-^gauge effects across a diverse sample of districts. 
Although individual program provisions did hot have tanifdrS effects 
across districts, their sum total made a real and surprisingly 
consistent difference in important respects: students gained 
increased access to services locally viewed as appropriate; and 
the underlying principles of the special programs, such as the 
desirability of extra services for some students, attained wide- 
spread acceptance. Accordingly, in discussing the local response 
to outside constraints and opportunities, it is important to 
distinguish between the details of program implementatioh» which 
will probably vary among districts and depart from the intentions 
of program planners, and the broader effects that can be found 
with some consistency across districts and schbbls* 

The effects of governance and support syst^s oh local admin- 
istration have also been studied. For example^ Cbheh (1902) claims 
that the segment at ion aiiibng central gbvarnahce systems engenders a 
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corresponding differentiation and fragmentation in local manage-* 
inent; more middle managers join the district staff, each having a 
special area of responsibility but none having much effective 
authority. Program coordination, Cohen says, is largely delegated 
to schools. Similarly, Meyer (1979) identifies an increase in 
rituals of cdntrol at the district level, but with little cdhhectidh 
to school-level practice. He asserts that there is "a massive 
middle-level educational bureaucracy # poorly linked with the class- 
room world belbw^ little integrated around broad educational policies 
or purposes^ and organized around reporting to a fragmented wider 
funding and control environment** (p. 25). 

In analyzing the local effects of governance and support sys- 
tems and in deriving recommendations for local officials who must 
mctnage the constraints and opportunities these systems present, it 
is important to remember that "the local level" is not a monolith. 
Local practices in instruction and administration emerge from com- 
promises among many parties, including teachers, principals, line 
mahagers, staff personnel, superintendents, parents, school board 
members^ and others. Any of these parties may respbhd to the con- 
straihts and incentives offered by outside systems, and these effects 
may shift over timei^^ For exam;oIe^ a ihahdate for parent involve- 
ment in planning the school program could ihifially enhance the 
authority of parents and reduce that of principals; over time^ 
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^/xhe indeterminate and shifting character of local authority 
is an issue underlying the next major section of this papery in 
which I discuss ways of using outside governance and support sys-* 
terns for constructive local purposes. The questions of who is in 
a position to use them and for what precise aims are not resolved 
here since the answers are different in every situation. 
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however, some principals would doubtless find that parents were 
useful allies in negotiating with central district administrators 
over how much authority would be exercised at the building level* 
Thus the authority relationships within the district shift in 
various ways as a result of ah outside mandate. 



Research points to Sore and Jess fruitful ways in v hich local 
decisionmakers can manage their responses to the constraints and 
opportunities presented by outside systems of governance and 
support. Several principles emerge for directing these outside 
forces toward the goal of school improvement. I use the word 
"directing" deliberately here, because experience with program 
iinplementation proves that local decisionmakers can greatly 
influence the local effects of outside systems. While there ate 
limits on the feasibility of implementing rational plans in school 
systems (as in all brganissatiohs) ^ decisionmakers still can antici- 
pate many of the external and internal factors likely to affect 
school iihprbvemeht • Thus^ with allowances for unexpected develops 
mehts^ it is often possible to chart a course and achieve much of 
what is brigitially intended* 



this first principle is simple and crucial. If a district 
makes haphazard or bppbrttinistic responses to outside forces, it 
misses the chance to use the resources they offer* Several years 
ago, a large study of federally sponsored change prograitis resulted 
in the conclusion that local projects were much more likely to 
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persist when they had originally been developed to serve local 
purposes {Berman s McEaughlin, 1978) • For example^ a project 
likely to be successful in the long term might have grown but of 
a broad based desire in the district office and the schools to 
increase the individualization of basic-skills instruction^ The 
researchers contrasted this ••prbblem-sblvihg** orientation to the 
"opportunistic" respbhse of some districts to special funds. In 
the latter case, when projects were developed merely to fit 
outside guideliheSf the projects tended to peter out quickly, 
wasting not only the outside funds but also the local resources 
invested in developing and implementing projects. 

A recent set of case studies of educational^-'imprdvenieht 
efforts (Huberman & Miles, 1983) yielded a similar cbnclUsibh 
about local administrators' approaches to change prbjects. When 
administrators were clear about what they wanted to accbmplish 
and conveyed this sense of direction to the teachers and others 
implementing the prbjects ^ the results were judged more successful. 
Furthermore, these researchers cbhclude^ that ambitious, large- 
scale change effbrts were more likely to produce good results 
than more mbdest efforts. Overhauling the elementary and secondary 
reading program^ for example^ would tend to work out better than 
adding a unit to the curriculum. Both of these findings have 
important implications for the local use of outside resources. 
Not only would administrators do well to make their aims very 
clear in improvement efforts, but they can achieve good results 
with the large-scale projects that may involve orchestrating 
multiple types of resources. 
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Organizing environmental constraints and opportunities so that 
they support local school iinproveinent is, of course^ easier said 
than done, Howeverr administrators who can anticipate the mandates 
facing them and the resources available to them may find that these 
outside forces provide useful leverage for school improvement. It 
has not been uncommon for local officials to blame federal mandates 
for policies that are locally unpopular but that they themselves 
favor JKhapp efc ali, 1983) • This tactic, generally used in 
cohhection with civil-rights mandates, could be used with mandates 
for quality improvement as well. 

Administrators who have been successful in Winning special- 
purpose grants comment that they decide what they want to do, then 
find a funding source that fits the E)urpbsei One local superin- 
tendent discussed his satisfactibh with seed-money programs this way 

The proponents of the formula allocation for block 
grants say, "You no longer have to worry about the 
federal government telling you what to do They 
never told me what to do^ i just wrote the grants 
and they sent me the checks; they never interfered. 
CLahhbh^ 1982^ p. 533) 

In shorty local administrators often can make plans for their 

responses to outside constraints and resources ^ and the existence 

of such plans' seems to contribute to success. Hdreover, they can 

fit the strategy to the intended improvement. This is the next 

principle I discuss. 

Jtotch^^he^esources to the Planned Imprbvemeht 

While many requirements and some relationships with outside 
agencies are mandatory for districts, others are voluntary i Dis- 
trict staff can choose tb become more heavily involved with the 
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gbverriarice and stapport systems that fit their particular school- 
imprbvemeht agendas most closely. To take a simple example, an 
effort to improve the connection of high-school vocational educa- 
tion with the regional job market would involve tapping some of 
the many information and assistance systems available to vbcatibhal 
educators. 

Resource systems are not specialized just by program area. 
They may also specialize in resburces that fit particular stages 
of a local imprbvemeht prbeess. For example, it would be logical 
and pbssible for a district contempiating an improvement effort 
tb turn sequentially to an information system, a resource base 
of R&D findings and products, and then a technical-assistance 
system that would help in the implementation of the locally planned 
project. In some instances, resource systems assist districts in 
doing this, the Rsb Utilization (RDU) program formerly funded by 
NIB helped guide districts through such a sequence (Lbuis et al^ ^ 
1981), as have organizations within other technical-assistance 
networks (Turnbull, 1981). Hbwever^ sbmebhe in a district office 
could independently find the resburces that would fit into this 
kind bf sequence simply by contacting a few resotirce systems that 
he br she already knew about ^ 

In addition^ resource systems can be matched to the scope of 
the local improvement efforts An important research finding is 
that relatively modest changes in teachers* classroom practice 
appear to come about through a process that is entirely different 
from the process of implementing major organizational changes 
(Crandaii, Bauchner, Lducks, s Schinidt, Note 2). Significant 
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aiftounts of outside help are riot riecessary iri iitipleineritirig the 
sitialler-scale changes, Iristead^ the predictors of success are 
teacher cbimhitiherit arid elapsed time. Although outside assistance 
is sometimes used to promote modest classroom-level changes, 
rieither the type of assistance offered nor the time spent on 
impiemeritatiori activities turns out to affect the outcome* Thus, 
when modest change in teachers' classroom practice is the goal, 
administrators probably should not waste their own resources iri 
tapping outside assistance fesdufces. 

Thus, administrators cari make choices that result iri a better 
fit between their aims arid th€5 outside support they use. Support 
systems are dif f ereritially appropriate for particular program 
areas^ particular stages iri improvement^ arid projects of large or 
small scope. 

Two recent research findings have especially powerful implica- 
tions for the local management of external resource opportunities, 
and their common element is the observation that local investments 
of staff time are crucial in order to make the most of these oppor- 
tunities. First, school imprdvemerit arid other types of change 
efforts demand that participants irivest substaritial amourits of 
time that would otherwise be sperit dbirig sbmethirig else^ Secbrid^ 
district staff members very bfteri play ari active arid vital role 
iri drawirig bri butside resburce systems^ 

The first firidirig emerged clearly from a cost study conducted 
as part bf the evaluation of the RbU program (Louis et al., 1981). 
The evaiuators gathered and analyzed detailed data on the actual 
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costs for local sites of participation in the program^ under which 
they designed and iitiplemented educational- improvement projects 
using RSD products or exemplary practices from other districts, 
included were both "direct" costs (expenditures out of the RDU 
grant to the site) and "ih-Rind" costs (such as the contributidri 
of teachers' and administrators' time to RDU activities when other 
funding sources were paying for their time). On average^ in-kind 
costs exceeded direct costs substantially, with ah overall ratio 
of $4 of in-kind costs for every $1 of direct costs. Staff time 
was the largest component of the total cost, account irig for $3.80 
for every $1 of nonpersonnel costs. 

When the evaluatdrs looked at costs in reslation to project 
outcomes r they found that the proportion of the costs not supported 
directly out of the federal RDU grant had a significant positive 
relationship with the eventual extent and longevity of change in 
practice. Thus^ in-kind contributions were not only sizable but 
also important^ tooking more closely, the evaluators found that 
investments of staff time during the early stages of project im- 
plementation had the greatest positive relationship with eventual 
outcomes, targe amounts of staff time spent at an even earlier 
point, that of deciding what problem to address in the local pro- 
ject, had a negative relationship with eventual success^ it seems ^ 
in short, that a wise administrator should place scmie limit on 
the amount of time spent in preliminary planning but should then 
authorize substantial contributions of staff time to the process 
of getting a new program under way* 
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Another finding of the RDU cost study suggests » however » that 
admihistratbrs may hot typically think this way* According to the 
final report: 

iiiwhen asked about the overall use 
and costSr even after the completion of their projects r 
many Jproject participants] had little idea of the types 

and amounts of resources they had used and what the 

costs of the resource use had been. Indeed r_both before 

and during project act ivitiesr site-level personnel 

involved in RDU activities had little idea about their 

resource needs for the cpmpletipn of their projects. 

This suggests that site-level staff are likely to under* 
estimate resource needs and costswhen planning activities 
similar to the RDU project. (p. 221) 

This jEihdihg has broader implications for the way in which re- 
searchers and decisionmakers ihihk about school- improvement efforts. 
It is possible that local percept ions of the costs of these efforts^ 
which form the information base for much research and practice r 
significantly underestimate the true costs. More effectives schools 
may not be attained with as modest an investment as we might thinks 
especially when the hidden costs of volunteer labor and tradeoffs 
against other activities are taken into account. 

Further details on the specific uses of local personnel time 
that contribute to project success have emerged from a study of 
school improvement under several dissemination or seed-money 
programs ICox, Note 3). In studying sites that made changes with 
help from these outside programs^ the researchers found that nearly 
half of the sites had sbmebhe identifiable as a "local facilitator" — 
a member of the district-level staff who became ah advocate and 
organizer for the improvement effort* Theise people carried but 
most of the same functions that the assistance providers in butside 
resources systems did. In fact^ they spent more time on these 
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fiihctibhs that did the outside resburee people. Local facilita- 
tors sought cbmihitiheht frbih teachers and adihihistratbrs^ arranged 
training, secured materials, planned schedules and procedural 
details for intpiementation, evaluated the change in practice, and 
planned for continuation. Using as outcome measures the extent to 
which teachers changed their practices, the details of a new prac- 
tice were mastered, and the new practice was faithfully adopted, 
these researchers found that the combination of local facilitators 
plus external facilitators was usually associated with more posi- 
tive butcbmes than the presence of external facilitators alone* 

i have described these research findings in sbme detail because 
they seem to have especially clears practical implications fbr the 
local management of outside support Systems ^ they suggest that 
administrators can invest local resources, partictilarly staff time^ 
in such a way as to increase the likelihood that external resources 
will be of benefit* First, administrators should recognizo that 
staff members make these investments* Second, they may want to 
limit the time spent on initial diagnosis and planning. Third, they 
should encourage district-level facilitators who champion and sup- 
port imprbvemeht efforts* 
Attend tb Effects at the School Level 

Frbih the schbbl perspective, the district office is itself 
part of the btatside ehvirbraneht bf gbverhahce and suppbrt* Earlier 
in this paper, i disctassed the fact that external gbverhahce and 
support systems interact primarily with districts, ftdmihistratbrs 
should therefore pay attention to the handling of constraints and 
resources at the district level, which shapes the effects that 
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outside systems have bh schdols. Sditie important effects include 
what resources from support systems reach schools^ how much dis- 
cretion school staff have when implementing program regtairements 
and mandates^ and whether the school has difficulty in coordinating 
intaltiple programs. 

The issue of what outside resources reach schools deserves 
some examination. One small-scale study, intended to investigate 
whether the existence of multiple federal programs of dissemination 
and technical assistance was confusing oi: troublesome to people in 
schools, produced the finding that people in schools had very lim- 
ited contact with such programs (Turhbull, 1981}. District staff, 
in handling the ihteractibhs with dissemination and technical- 
assistance systems^ screened but many offers bf help before the 
offers could reach the schbbl level. 

However^ a larger and more recent study of support systems 
found that sometimes people working in these systems made their 
initial contact with the school, not the district (Cox, Note 3). 
This was most often true in state-run systems (occurring 70 
percent of the time in a sample of 23 local sites that had worked 
with these systems) and least often true for dissemination efforts 
aimed at improvement in a federal categorical program (where 25 
percent of the initial contacts were with schools in a sample of 
32 sites). This discrepancy in findings may well reflect the 
recent tendency for state p^rsbhhel to try tb work directly with 
schools i 

Besides losing out on some information and assistance when 
district staff act as gatekeepers^ schools may also suffer from a 
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lack of discretion or authority. Cohen (1982) and Meyer (1979) 
say the proliferation of federal and state programs has eroded 
itiuch of the discretionary authority of the school, booking in 
ftiore detail at the Way in which outside requirements reach the 
school levels researchers in a recent istudy (knapp et al. , 1983) 
found that both states and districts have incentives to tighten 
the terms of the requirements reaching them from higher levels in 
order to avoid any blame for local transgressions. Then, with 
reguireinents that have been defined increasingly stringently at 
each successive level, school staff sometimes interpret the 
requirements even itiore conservatively, just to be safe. 

This implies that, if schools are heimhesd in by restrictive 
regulations, part of the remedy may be found at the local level. 
District administrators who define requirements stringently in 
order to protect their mahagemeht turf (or in the belief that they 
are fulfilling their responsibilities) may be partly to blame. 

Stilly the fact that authority is exercised at the district 
level does not have to mean that schools lose authority. As Cohen 
(1982) and Knapp and his colleagues (1983) have pointed out, the 
presence of multiple programs and mandates tends to multiply the 
opportunities for exercising authority at all decisibhmakihg 
levels, including the school. Principals have more resources in 
their schools about which they can make decisions, even when some 
of the other decisions that they formerly made alone are how shared 
with district officials. 

Related to the issue of school-level decisionmaking is the issue 
of prbgrant coordination within schools. District administrators 
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should pay attention to whether they are imposing an excessive or 
impossible coordination task on their schools by simply passing 
along (or elaborating oh) the in^hy requirements that external 
governance systems introduce into the district. Attaining a 
coherent focus oh instructional goals within the building may be 
prohibitively difficult when different goals are ihtrbSuced by 
each one of an array of separate programs operating in the schools i 

From limited evidence, however^ it appears that many schools 
do succeed in coordinating their programs and that many districts 
help them do so (knapp et al.r 1983). Teachers who work with the 
saitie students in different programs coordinate their lessons, often 
with encouragement from principals or the district-level directors 
of special programs. Some superintendents have reorganized their 
district staffs in order to reduce the independent authority of 
the special-program directors; by bringing these progfaiits under 
the management of line administrators (e.gw the director of elemen- 
tary and secondary education)^ they have tried to increase the 
consistency of goals and methods across programs. 

In summary, while district staff can advance school improve- 
ment, their responses to external governance and support systems 
can potentially impede school improvement as well. Local decision- 
makers should be alert to possible problems such as inadequate 
resources reaching schools, a lack of discretionary authority in 
schools^ or difficulties in coordinating instructional programs. 

The dif fereritiatibh of a school's instructional program into 
separate cc»npdhehts is hot always traceable to federal, state, or 
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local governance, however. The very effort to improve the program 

may have this effect, as I discUss next. 

Assess the Costs and Benefits of Program Segmentation 

People in districts and schools tend to design programs, in- 
cluding school- improvement programs, as discrete projects that are 
somehow separate from regular instructional activities. Outside 
requirements have encouraged this tendency; for example, federal 
seed-money programs have fostered the development of special 
projects (Berman i McLaughlin, 1978). Even the Chapter 2 block 
grant, which is supposed to be available for any local purpose 
related to educational quality, has a supplemeht-hbt-supplant 
requirement that compels districts to design identifiable projects^ 
And a program that was launched with the ihtehtibh of improving 
cbbrdihatibh ambhg multiple local projects^ the School improvement 
Prbgraih in Califbrhia^ has come to be viewed simply as one more 
categorical program to be implemented separately (David, forth- 
coming) • 

There are also purely local incentives for separating programs 
from each other. Participants in a special project can develop 
the enthusiasm and esprit de corps that sustain them through the 
difficult chores of implementation. In addition, since research 
says that the leaders of improvement efforts often gain greater 
job mobility (Hubenhah & Hiles^ 1983), we can surmise that sbme 
participants ^.le eager to attain the persbhal visibility that 
comes with special projects. 

All these factors conflict with the idea that schools may 
benefit more from coherence in their overall direction than from 
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the presence of itiany special little endeavors^ In sbitie eases ^ 
too, opportunities for simple^ labor-saving coordination between 
projects are missed. A study of school- improvement projects 
jTurhbullr 1981) identified one small district in which the two 
people conducting tutoring projects never worked together, and a 
school in which teachers worked independently to develop two 
curricula with similar aims until a teacher finally realized that 
materials from one project could easily be adapted for use in the 
other. 

There is no simple way to decide to what extent projects 
should be segmented within schools and districts^ but local 
decisionmakers would do well to examine the costs and benefits 
carefully in each instance. 

State and Federal Policy Options 



The primary focus of this paper is at the local level, but 
my conclusions about the local use of governance and support 
systems have implications for steps that state or federal govern- 
ments might take to modify these systems in the interest of school 
improvement, improving the coordination among programs is a con- 
cern of policymakers at these levels of gbverhmeht, and various 
options for cbbrdihatibh are wbrth considering. 

One bstehsibly simple administrative option is to increase 
the cbmmuhicatibh among program offices^ the rationale is that 
this will help prevent the transmission of conflicting signals 
or duplicative resources to districts and schools. However, as 
Moore and her colleagues (1983) argue, there is no compelling 
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reason to believe that staff meetings at the state level Will 
translate into any imprbvemerit in service coordination at the 
iocai level. Such meetings are most likely to be pro forma exer- 
cises that do hot result in substantive change in the demands or 
resources associated with each separate program. In the past, 
according to Mbbre^ efforts to coordinate SEA administration in 
this rather limited way have not been viewed as successful* 

A more dramatic option is to consolidate programs into broader- 
purpose block grants. The future implemehtatibn of Chapter 2 will 
give some evidence on the value of this bptibh^ althbugh most of 
the programs consolidated iritb Chapter 2 were very small and 

relatively uriimpbrtaht to districts. Ebbking beyond education, 

« 

there is some existing evidence bn the advantages and disadvantages 
of block grants (Advisory Cbmrnissibn on Intergovernmental Relations, 
1977)* While the shift to such grants does increase flexibility 
in Ibcal decisionmaking, some other likely conseguences make the 
bptibh seem less attractive. In the past, program consolidation 
has very often been followed by a reimposition of categorical di- 
visions, resulting in little net change after a period of upheaval* 
Moreover, because block grants have typically attracted smallesr 
appropriations than the corresponding categbrfcal programs, local 
grant recipients pay a price in support fbr ah increase in flexi- 
bility of governance. In many fiscally strained school districts, 
this tradeoff would hbt be welcOTie^ 

A final bptibh fbr state or federal policymakers is to capi- 
talize oh the strengths bf the current ihtergoverrmental system^ 
when it works properly* Recent research (Knapp et al.r 1983? 
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Mdbre et al. , 1983J has drawn attention to the considerabie 
amount of problem solving and negotiation that now go on among 
levels of government. Local educators do recognize the problems 
that arise in managing programs, such as that of cbbrdlhating 
multiple programs of instruction, and they tafce steps to solve 
these problems. Perhaps the most helpful stance for state and 
local officials to take is to recognize such problem-solving 
efforts, publicize them^ offer Incentives for them, and remove 
impediments to theitii To some pittent, they already do so. 



This paper has had two aims: to analyze the array of environ- 
mental systems that provide governance and support to schools and 
districts, and to draw research-based lessons about the local 
management of the constraints and opportunities provided. Because 
the array of support arid gbverharice systems is complex^ local 
decisionmakers are faced with a challenge in making it cbmprehen- 
sible^ let albrie Useful. Rbwever^ some lessons do emerge from 
past experience. If there is one overriding theme, it is that 
the specializatibh bf butside systems and district management 
by programs has both benefits and costs, ft fragmented environment 
can be mirrored in fragmented local programs that are inimical to 
comprehensive school improvement. A task for local managers is 
to take advantage of specialization where possible (using the out- 
side resource system that has expertise tailored to a particular 
local problem, for example), but to resist the balkanization bf 
the school or district into specialized empires. 
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